


Just after his nomination, Richard 
Nixon spent many hours with Kenneth 
Harris of the London Observer discus- 
sing his personal background mid his 
view of the Presidency and the prob- 
lems facing the country. This is the gist 
of that interview. 

H ARRIS: I know you are a Califor- 
nian, Mr. Nixon, and that you 
come from Quaker slock. Could you 
tell me a bit more about your boyhood 
background? 

NIXON: I was born in a small agri- 
cultural town called Yorba Linda, 30 
miles inland from Los Angeles. On my 
mother’s side of the family, we were 
Quakers. Her name was Milhous and 
she came from a Quaker family that 
left County Kildare in Ireland in 1729. 
My father was Irish, too. His family 
was Methodist, but when he married 
my mother, he became a Quaker. 

When I was born, my father had a 
fruit farm — oranges, lemons. He’d 
been a motorman running a trolley car 
in Columbus, Ohio. He got frostbite 
through operating the vehicle on an 
uncovered platform and went to drive 
a trolley in southern California, where 
there wasn’t -any frost. That’s where 
he met my mother, who had come 
there as a young girl with her family 
from Indiana. 

My ’father couldn’t make his fruit 
farm pay, so in 1922, when I was 9, he 
took what little money he had and set 
up a gasoline station and grocery store 
in a little town called Whittier, farther 
west — a suburb of Los Angeles nowa- 
days. Whittier had been founded by a 
leader of the Society of Friends and to 
a great extent it was a Quaker town. I 
went to the Quaker church there, and 
when I was 17 I went to Whittier Col- 
lege, Which was a Quaker institution. 

HARRIS: Did you have a happy 
childhood? 

NIXON: My parents were very good 
people! My mother was very sweet-na- 
tured 'and my father was a very good 
man and a good husband — well, you 
can gtjess the kind of man he was if he 


enough we helped with the gasoline 
pumps. 

Then my older brother Harold, of 
whom I was very fond, contracted tu- 
berculosis. I told you I had a happy 
childhood, but I guess I had some of 
the sorrows that go along in almost ev- 
erybody’s life. 

My mother took Harold away to Ari- 
zona, which had a drier climate, and 
more or less stayed permanently at the 
nursing home for two years and kept 
him there and supported herself by 
working on the staff there, doing very 
humble duties, cooking and scrubbing 
and things like that. My father met the 
doctors’ bills by selling half of the acre 
of land on which his grocery store 
stood. Meantime, my little brother Ar- 
thur died of tubercular meningitis at 
the age of 7. 

When Harold came back, he was still 
ill, but we had hopes. One day when he 
seemed to be getting better, he asked 
me to fake him into town to buy a 
present for my mother. It was an elec- 
tric mixer. I took him downtown, he 
bought (the mixer, I took 'him home, 
went to school thinking how pleased 
he’d be with his purchase, and 15 min- 
uties later a teacher came and told me 
I must go home, because Harold had 
just died. 

My parents were remarkable in their 
strength. They took fhe absolutely de- 
voted Quaker attitude. I remember my 
mother saying at the funeral that it 
was difficult at times to understand 
the ways of the Lord but we know that 
there is a plan, and in the end it’s for 
the best. 

I do not have my parents’ passivity, 
and I do not go along entirely with 
that philosophy, but the sight of their 
patience, courage and determination 
not to break down, whatever the physi- 
cal and emotional strain, has been one 
of the finest things I have ever known. 
And it has certainly held me together 
at times when I have been under pres- 
sure. And it always will. 

. HARRIS: You say you do not have 
your parents’ passivity. 

‘ NTXON: More arruratolv mv imnfh- 


vescent, though he was most good-na- 
tured. Father would spank us some- 
times — my mother never. But once 
when my brother was caught out doing 
something he shouldn’t, he came to me 
and said, “Mother knows. But tell her 
to give me a spanking. Don't let her 
talk to me.” She used to talk quietly, 
but we squirmed. 

No, I do not believe in being passive 
under attack. Our college football 
coach used' to say, "You must hate to 
lose." You must fight back in life, es- 
pecially in politics, and above all when 
the odds are all against you. 

An Unlikely Politician 

H ARRIS: Was it at Whittier College 
that you decided to become a poli- 
tician? 

NIXON: Oh, no. If you talked to 
friends who were with me at that time, 
they’d tell you I was much too re- 
served and introspective a fellow to be 
thought of as a potehtial politician. No, 
I very soon began to feel I would like 
. to become a lawyer. As I went through 



Whittier, from age 17 to 20, more and 
more I became resolved to become a 
lawyer. 

HARRIS: What attracted you about 
the law? 

NIXON: I’d always been very keen 
on debating. Even when I was a very 
small boy, I liked to talk to people, dis- 
cuss things, make points, cross swords 
in language, and I came to regard the 
lawyer as the social functionary who 
most deployed the art of debate. I can 
remember hearing grownups saying 
about me when I was quite little, 
“Dick is a born lawyer” — the way 
grownups speculate, half-jocular, half- 
serious, about how children might de- 
velop. 

Then when I was 10, for a birthday 
present one of my aunts gave me a 
book of American history. It was full 
of American heroes. Maybe her 
Quaker upbringing had determined 
her choice, but I found that there were 
no soldier heroes in this book. All the 
heroes seemed to be lawyers. 

When I was 12, there was a great 
all-American scandal, the Teapot Dome 
scandal. People Involved in the govern- 
ment of the day had connived at the 
misappropriation of Government oil 
reserves. I remember my father hold- 
ing forth against "crooked politicians” 
and "crooked lawyers” for weeks. And 
I Vaguely remember announcing to the 
family at that time that I was going to 
be a lawyer, “the old-fashioned kind of 
lawyer, the kind that can’t be bought." 
That’s what my mother used to say, 
anyway. 

In 1933, when I graduated at Whit- 
tier College, I decided it was the law 
for me, and I won a scholarship across 
at Duke University, N.C. This was the 
mid-’30s, of course, when economic 
conditions were still very, very tough; 
I couldn’t have gone to Duke if I 
hadn’t won a scholarship. That was the 
great opening. 

I worried quite a bit about qualify- 
ing as a lawyer — I understand some of 
my friends, seeing me working hard 
late at night and looking preoccupied, 
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as a member of Wingert and Bewley, 
the oldest law firm in this little town, 
then of 25,000 inhabitants. I got a very 
varied experience. I soon handled di- 
vorce cases, which gave me a very 
early insight into the problems of 
human relationships, and then I set up 
a branch office in a little place called 
La Habra, a few miles away, where I 
acted as city prosecutor. 

A Working Couple 
TTARRIS: Still not interested in 


things with the local lawyers, and I 
was in the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and I retained my links with 
Whittier College — as a matter of fact, I 
was asked if I would offer myself as 
candidate for the presidency of Whit- 
tier — and I was active in our church 
and its related associations and so on. 
You know how it is, some people are 
naturally drawn to community partici- 
pation, and I was. 

And as often happens in these cases, 





